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individualistic farming, which tended to the creation of larger and
larger estates. We shall see that the same tendency is visible in the
sphere of industry,  Under these conditions, the wealthier indi-
viduals reached a high degree of comfort and prosperity. But the
smaller men, and especially the old village-communities, paid the
price for these developments by being reduced to the status of a
proletariate.  Not only was their condition unimproved by the
general prosperity, it was depressed by it. The contrast between
rich and poor was not only a contrast in wealth and comfort, it
became increasingly a contrast between security and insecurity* It
was not enough to be poor; the poor were exploited and oppressed
in a thousand ways, which the Gaulish writers of the kte Imperial
age have described in burning phrases. They took their revenge by
revolt and brigandage, and thus joined hands with the barbarians
in overthrowing the civilization that had oppressed them.
The chief conclusion which has emerged from this survey is
that the replacement of the town by the villa as the main vehicle of
romanizatton really means the replacement of State initiative by
individual initiative in the promotion of civilized and romanized
life. The towns represent romanization as the central government
wished to have it; the villas represent it in the shape in which it
commended itself to the individual British landowner. If we turn
to industry, we shall see a similar change going on,
II. INDUSTRIES AND TRADE
To begin with mining and metallurgy. The gold-mine of
Dolaucothy, the only one of which we know, belongs to the early
part of the Roman period; there is no indication that it continued
to be worked during the later centuries. Perhaps the payable
deposits were by then exhausted. The same cannot be true of the
argentiferous lead-ores in the Mendips and elsewhere; for these
have had a great history since Roman times; but it is a curious
feet that all the lead pigs, which are the chief testimony to the
Roman working of these ores, belong to the first and second
centuries. Did lead-mining cease after that time?
Tiie mining-settlement at Charterhouse-on-Mendip has yielded
relics of the first and second centuries; in the third, they become
rare. Similarly, the lead-working village at Pentre in Flintshire
seems iiardly to have lived beyond the second century. On the
other hand, the Roman objects found in connection with lead-
mines in the Matlock district become commonest in the fourth
century, though there are no pigs of that time. The inference